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The oak whereon the falling thunder 
Hath passed may yet remain ; 

The cliff by lightning torn asunder, 
May dare the storm again. 

And I can bear myself so well 
In manhood’s sterner part, 

That neither brow nor lip shall tell 


The ruin of my heart. Whittier. 


Tue rust of ordinary life eats into the soul; and man 
does not half exist when pursuing the worldly occupations 
which have for their end and aim the support of a body 
We are near 
eternity in our dreams, and an unbridled imagination soars 
to heaven. Robert Owen sought to bind the lightnings like 
faggots, and set the thunders of heaven to music ; — but the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and even the shock of calam- 
ity is a blessing, if it unsettle the heart from an earthly 


worthless in itself, and shortly to perish. 


rest. 


“What, sir, have you no more consideration than to 
board a man for money in the midst of an eclipse? Look 


at the sun, sir, —every body is looking at the sun.” 


At that moment, a sash flew up, and a young damsel 
thrusting out her angel head, the smoked glass contrasted 
So 
the little tailor looked up at the sun, the rim of which was 
shining out like the edge of a platter from beneath a lusty 
But the good man’s survey of the darkened orb was 
intended for a mere episode, and he now turned to look for 
He was not distinctly visible, from two 
Firstly, the tailor’s eyes were nearly blinded by 


wonderfully with the white taper fingers which held it. 


ham. 


his customer. 
causes. 
the sun, and secondly, the scamp had made himself scarce. 


His coat tail—all unpaid for as it was — fluttered for a 


moment before the eyes of the bewildered mechanic, and the 
angle formed by two sides of a lofty brick house interposed 
between him and his debtor. 

The tailor walked toward the corner of the street, not for 
the purpose of pursuit, but in order to take one last affec- 


tionate look at the coat, which he was now confident he 


should see no more. But he was brought to a halt before he 


could enjoy even"this pitiful solace, by the appearance of a 


loaded hearse, followed by a-scanty train, while the crowd 
on the side walk, composed of a motley assemblage, poured 
around the corner in an unusually boisterous manner. The 


tailor stopped and wondered. As the throng rattled along 


the pavement, he overheard part of their conversation. 

“He was put in the coffin with a rusty dagger on his 
breast. It was his own request,” said one. 

“ He had committed some great crime,” said another. 

The tailor stood gazing at the procession until it had 
gained the head of the street, where stood the State House, 
and then turned in search of some person who should appear 
sufficiently diséngaged to satisfy his curiosity. His eyes fell 
upon an object which made him start. A narrow red gate 
between two low wooden houses stood partly open, and pro- 
jecting from the aperture was something that might be a 
human countenance. The eyes were scarcely visible, the 
white hair was closely combed back. There was an aerial 
thinness about the features, united to a corpse-like ‘rigidity 
of aspect, which the tailor had never before observed in a 
creature of earth, and he had not yet had dealings with 
any other. The unearthly countenance, and withal its 
continued immobility —for he had looked upon it some 
moments and no sign of animation had been detected — 
compelled him to doubt whether it were real flesh and blood 
or some fixture fastened to the premises, which, seen from 
his peculiar position, had given the idea of a human face. 
He approached within six feet of the object, and it had not 
yet moved; but he had obtained a view of the whole form 
































of the woman, for a woman it proved to be. She was the 
slightest pattern of humanity that he had ever seen — 
familiar as he was with the proportions of the human body. 
A new calico gown added to the effect of her withered and 
cadaverous complexion. Her eyes were scarcely of a deeper 
hue than her cheek,— and fixed as they were upon the 
receding funeral train, the statue-like expression of the 
whole countenance was complete. 

“Madam!” said the tailor, in a tremulous tone. 

Had he sought a response from the shut jaws of the tomb, 
equal ‘success would have attended him. Not until the 
hearse was out of sight, together with the train and the 
rabble, did she betray the least sign of consciousness. She 
then breathed a heavy sigh, and slowly turned her eyes 
toward the anxious tailor. A slight start convinced him 
that he was observed for the first time. 

“You know the person that is dead, I presume,” said the 
tailor, with a timid bow. 

“ Ah, yes—ever since she went away. He always 
seemed the nearest to me, after her. But now they are 
both gone. She went strangely. They tell strange things, 
and it was an odd notion of his —that dagger. I am alone 
now.’’ — And the old woman shook her head like the noise- 
less waving of a solitary reed. 

“Did you live with him, good woman ?” 

“Tt might be said that I lived with him, though he was 
not the man to talk to an old body like myself. But she 
loved him, and that was enough for me. I would have gone 
to the world’s end with him, and I don’t know what to do 
with all his papers as he was so careful about, and the books 
and pictures. Well, well, there is grace in heaven for poor 
sinners, and it is well for us that there is. It was a strange 
man, and he had ill-turns. I am alone now. I am sure 
she will never come back, though he used to say so.” 

“Bless me!” said the tailor aloud — “ what can the old 
woman be talking about! Her wits are gone.” 

The shadowy form of the aged solitary was next seen 
retreating up the long alley, and the tailor overheard a slight 
cachination as she went, that sounded more like the crack- 
ling of alders on the fire than the tones of a human voice. 
He went to his shop wondering and perplexed. It was there 
that he revealed to me what he had seen and heard. With- 
out apprising the garrulous man of measures of my intention, 
I immediately set out for the house of death. I found the 
red gate and passed up the alley. In the midst of a small 
green yard, in which weeds, burdock, and wild-flowers 
struggled for the mastery, was an ancient house. It may 
be a century old, and from between the blackened bricks the 
mortar had, in some places, been ejected by that inveterate 
radical, old Time. I passed up some half a dozen crazy 
wooden steps, and rapped at the door. No answercame. I 
knocked again, and silence waved her airy wing in reply. 
Suspecting that all was not right, I pushed open the door 
and passed over the threshold. The entry was narrow. 
An ancient iron lamp was suspended from the wall, and a 
flight of steep stairs was before me. I raised the latch of a 
door at my right hand, and went into the “best room.” On 
a wide low sofa lay a figure that I immediately recognized 
as the ancient dame described by the tailor. I went to her, 
and found that she was yet warm ; but those aged eyes had 
been curtained in changeless night, and she vainly at- 
tempted to answer my interrogatories. Blind and speechless, 
she was evidently in the possession of her senses. I hasten- 
ed to procure medical aid ; and while a benevolent physician 
was in attendance, I examined the upper apartments of the 
house. I found nothing worthy of note until I came to the 
garret, where was a great quantity of lumber, and froma 
heap of rubbish I picked several old letters and other blurred 
and otherwise disfigured writings, that cast much light upon 
the history of the departed tenant. I also got a clue toa 
very valuable source of information — an elderly gentleman 


of Boston well known on ’Change, who will, I trust, pardon 


the liberty which I shall take with his authentic disclosures. 
Added to all this, the old housekeeper was able to converse a 
few hours, before she went hence; and from her I gained 
other intelligence, without which the history of the departed 
would still have been shrouded in partial mystery. 

It appears that Ferdinand M was born in England. 
His parents were very rich, and nearly allied to a nobleman 
of much celebrity. As Ferdinand was an only son, he was 
spoiled in infancy. Yet his mind was not enervated by 
indulgence. He was rendered wilful, wayward, and obsti- 
nate, but the brightness of his intellect shone out amid all 
the disadvantages of education. In his boyhood, Ferdinand 
was remarkable for a morbid sensibility, not common in 
youth, and the excessive violence of his passions. He was 
generous ; and was even forgiving on many occasions — but 
when convinced that he was deliberately and purposely 
wronged, no considerations of a moral or religious nature 
could control his fierce desire for vengeance. — But there 
was nothing harsh or overbearing in his general demeanor. 
It was only when he was roused by injury that he betrayed 
the frailties of erring human nature. His life, therefore, 
passed away quietly enough, until he had reached his 
twentieth year. Then came the sirocco, and as it swept over 
his fortunes, a cloud gathered upon his heart, pregnant with 
the thunder which was doomed to lay it in ruins forever. 
Ere he had attained the age of manhood, he saw his father 
driven from his splendid home — the estates of his ancestors 
pass into the hands of strangers — and a fond mother sink 
in sorrow to the grave. Nay, before he had gained’ his 
twenty-second year, he saw his woe-stricken father consign- 
ed to the work-house, an imbecile driveller — now no longer 
capable of guiding his own footsteps. , 

On such a nature as Ferdinand’s, these reverses could not 
but leave a deep furrow to mark their excoriating passage. 
His reason did not fail him, though madness would have 
been a mercy. But youth is buoyant, and the quicksands 
that pant to swallow us, glitter in the sunbeams. 

He had heard of America, and he longed to place the 
ocean between him and those relatives who regarded him 
asa pensioner on their bounty. He desired to forget his 
home — now his no longer ; and fancied that in a new world 
he should become a new man —that the ordinary pursuits 
of civilized life which render man a mere beast of burden, 
and which his aristocratic heart had always loathed, would 
lose their offensive character where there were none to sneer 
at his employment, and no mementos to remind him of the 
dignity of his former lot. 

About the first of the present century, a youth of a deci- 
dedly foreign air, was seen to pass up State street with a 
small ebon cane under his arm, his fine complexion slightly 
embrowned by the sea air, while his port was that of an 
English gentleman of the first class. As there was nothing 
surprising in all this, he elicited but little observation — and 
he did not seem at all desirous of attracting the attention of 
individuals. But when on the next day he applied at the 
office of one of our merchants — whose grave is at Mount 
Auburn —and asked for a clerkship, his countenance and 
general demeanor were more closely scrutinized. Men of 
trade are not partial to sentimental countenances. The 
merchant stood in need of a clerk, but the bearing of the 
foreign applicant betokened no relish for the calling, and 
also seemed like that of one who had been more accustemed 
to give orders than to obey them. He was, however, affected 
hy the deep melancholy on the countenance of the young 
man, and could not deny that his features were the most 
perfect of any that he had ever beheld. After a brief consul- 
tation with his head clerk, the merchant civilly, even kindly, 
returned a negative answer. The youth colored slightly, 
and fixed his dark eagle gaze upon the countenance of the 
merchant, while those noble features were distorted with 
such an expression of concentrated scorn, as made the man 


of cotton bales quiver from head to foot. The agenger 
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youth was about to speak, but controlled himself, and hur-| calamity — when all was cheerful, prosperous and unclouded.|| neck, for the angelic expression of her face had fascinated 


* ried into the street. 


“ Follow him,” said the merchant to his boy, “and bring 
me word where he boards. A pretty fellow to apply to me 
for a situation — the foreign beggar!” 

The boy was absent about fifteen minutes, and then 
returned with the intelligence that he had followed the 
paddy —for thus the servile understrapper stigmatized the 
man with whom his master was wroth —to a very shabby 
house in a narrow street which he named. 

“Ha!” cried the merchant, “Mrs. Black’s house, no 
doubt! She is my tenant. Here, Ephraim, hurry and copy 


these letters. Yes, yes —he must be seen to.” 


On the next day, Ferdinand was finishing his poor dinner, 
when the landlady suddenly laid down her knife and fork, 
and fixed her eyes sorrowfully on his countenance. He 
paused, and returned her gaze. 

“T am sorry that you insulted Mr. B 
said the lady. 

“Tnsulted! Indeed! sorry are you? I am peculiarly 
unfortunate then ’’—and he resumed his vain attempts upon 
a piece of steak that had gone far to destroy the theory 
which teaches the infinite divisibility of matter. 

“T have no fault to find with you, myself,” continued she, 
“but all of us must live.” 

“So far from that,” said the wondering youth, “I have 
always been taught that all of us must die.” 

“True, sir, true—we must die when our time comes. 

I see you have done eating. I wanted to have a few 
words with you.” 

Ferdinand placed himself in an attitude for listening, and 
the woman went on to say that Mr. B. was her landlord — 
that she was in arrears for rent, and that he had spoken 
very harshly of her new boarder. 

“You think that I must be sacrificed to his malice, I 
presume,” said Ferdinand, immediately rising. “ How 
much is my bill?” 

The landlady reached her hand to the youth. 

“Tt is none of my doing,” said she; “TI have liked you 
very much for a boarder. I shall be sorry if it puts you to 
inconvenience — but folks that have property can do what 
they please with us that are poor. You do not blame me, 





yesterday,’ 


do you?” 
* Still in woman’s heart.” —cried Ferdinand, bowing till | 
his lips touched her hand — “shall the wandering stranger} 


find sympathy. Oh, why did Heaven when he gave you 
hearts overflowing with kindness, so curtail your power, 
that you can only look on and weep at the oppression which | 
one man exercises upon another? Blame you?—no! But 
for that parchment-hearted scavenger —that whirring beetle 
of the Exchange .... but no matter —I forget myself in a 
lady’s presence.” 

Ferdinand paid his bill, and, taking his light trunk in his 
hand, sallied forth into the street. He left his trunk at a) 
hotel, and once more made an attempt to secure employment. 
How the news got wind, he could not conjecture, but it was 
already buzzed ‘about that he had been turned out of a cheap} 
boarding-house in Lane! 

With a heart bursting with rage, and an insatiate thirst 
for vengeance, he went to the hotel where he had deposited 
his trunk. Several of the loungers at that place of resort 
very deliberately surveyed his foreign apparel, and then 
exchanged a stupid smile with each other. They soon 
cowered beneath his stern glances; and then taking his 
trunk, Ferdinand marched haughtily up one of the princi-| 
pal streets with the determination of quitting the town for- 
ever. He had scarcely gained the open country before the 
dawn of evening softened the landscape. A Siaaiiting’ 
light in the distance attracted his attention, and he hastened | 
forward with the view of securing lodgings. He felt in his 
purse, and found that he had parted with his last mite to the 
landlady. As the weather was warm, he resolved to sleep 
in the open air. It was not long before he arrived at an 
enclosure which seemed admirably adapted to this purpose. 
Low white palings surrounded an extended plat of grass, 
while the night wind sighed through the thick foliage which | 
lined its margin. He found an open gate without difficulty 
and entered. His way was somewhat impeded by low| 
mounds and an occasional slab of marble, which left no 
doubt on his mind with regard to the character of the place. 
He threw himself upon the earth between two graves, and 
as he sunk into his grassy couch, he gave way to the bitter- 
ness of his feelings. He thought of other days —of those 
bright youthful hours when he had not known sorrow or 




















Now a lone wanderer, without a home, without a friend, 
seeking in vain for an opportunity to win his bread, he felt 
as if heaven and earth had forsaken him. He felt as if | 
degradation was added to the list of his misfortunes ; for he 
had not only sought a servile employment —he had even 
been rejected as unfit for that. 

“Your serenity i§ offensive to me’’—cried he to the 
silvery orb of night, as it sailed calmly above him. “You 
are well provided for. You cannot fall from your proud 
height, sustained as you are by the hand of omnipotence. 
Yet you cannot feel. The energy of the Almighty’s arm is 
exerted to bear you up, that your glory may never depart — 
all senseless as you are — while I, to whom every change 
has been as a dagger piercing the marrow of my bones, am 
neglected and forgotten by Him who gives the bird a nest 
and leads the lion to his den. Is man the noblest of thy 
works, O inscrutable Being? Why then dost thou forsake 
only him? Why hast thon stretched him upon the rack of 
existence? Why hast thou bound him to the wheel, every 
turn of which wrings the warm life-drop from his heart — 
while every other creature may fulfil his destiny and be 
happy? Thou hast marked out a path for the meanest of 
thy creatures, and guided him by the unerring instinct of 
his nature. It is only man whom thou hast left to wander, 
without a lamp, through the dark mazes of existence, torn 
by the ragged thorn or plunged in the mire from which thou 
wilt not redeem him. Then take back this wretched being) 
which I asked not at thy hands. Is it a pleasure to thee to 
torture me thus ?” 

The youth ceased, for the tumaltuous throbbings of his) 
heart became gradually soothed by a soft strain of music that| 
rose on the air, low and sweet, but which seemed to float) 
from an immeasurable distance over the still fields. He. 
listened and the evil spirit departed from him. The feelings, 
of other days —the gentle emotions of his childhood, in all 
their native greenness, came back to his soul. But when) 
the music ceased, the black cloud again rested heavily upon | 
his spirits, like the waters of the Red Sea which rushed,| 
tumultuous, back to their proper bed, after Israel had gone 
safely through. He leaped up from his grassy couch, and 
now the distant light of which we have spoken, again drew 
his attention. He imagined that the sweet strains which he 
had heard had proceeded from thence, and he resolved to) 
approach the spot. After a rough scramble through fields of | 
stubble, marshes, and orchards, he came out upon a pleasant 
green in the centre of which stood a beautiful white edifice, | 
fringed by a piazza, while on twosides of the building stood 
rows of tall trees frowning in the moonbeams, like mailed 
knights, ready to do battle for the inmatcs of the sequestered 
dwelling. But he had scarcely time to make these observa-_ 
tions, when the plaintive airs which had lulled his heart to 
rest in the grave yard, again came laden with balm to his 
wounded spirit. But he could now distinguish a sweet! 
female voice as an accompaniment; and he hastened forward 
to catch a glimpse, if possible, of the fair musician. There’ 
grew before the lighted windows a cluster of thick bushes, | 
so that, aided by the darkness, he could approach unseen to 
the very front of the piazza. The windows were raised. 
Near one of them sat a middle aged woman, with nothing’ 
remarkable in her appearance, save that her countenance 
was rather forbidding. She was dressed like a lady in the 
higher walks of life, but lacked that air of breeding that 
generally distinguishes matrons of the patrician order. 
Ferdinand felt his heart bound with transport when after’ 
surveying her lips a moment, he became convinced that 
they were at rest! It was not she then who had drawn him’ 
from his rural couch. At length the music ceased, and! 
another individual approached the window. Ferdinand had 
seen many beautiful women ; but the fairy who now looked! 
out upon the studded sky, even surpassed all his previous 
conceptions of female loveliness. She was about the com- 
mon height, but her form was of that exquisite mould to 
which poets have never yet been able to do justice. She 
moved like a thing of ether, and Ferdinand wondered how} 
a creature who lacked not the luxurious roundness of con-| 
tour peculiar to the most lovely of the sex, should be able to! 
move about like a shadow — noiseless as a spirit — and with 
the elasticity of a fawn. Her eyes were turned upward to 
the moon, and the soft melancholy of that countenance, on 
either side of which bright auburn tresses fell in natural 
curls, was, from that moment, never forgotten by Ferdinand. 
He gazed as if his destiny hung upon those bright red lips. 
He remarked not now the unrivalled contour of her snowy 














his whole soul. Then the conviction that she could never 
be any thing to him —that soon he must bid adieu to that 
sweet and hallowed spot forever, struck like a death sum- 
mons on his heart. He formed a sudden determination to 
hear her voice. He crept out from the place of his conceal- 
ment, and advanced boldly up to the window. She did not 
evince much surprise, and no terror. The innocent fear 
none but real dangers. 

“Pardon my intrusion, ladies,” said he—for the elder 
female had hastened to the window at the first sound of his 
footsteps — “but I am a benighted traveller and a foreigner. 
I would inquire of you where I shall find a house of enter- 
tainment, as I am weary and travel-worn.” 

An arch smile played over the features of the maiden, 
which puzzled our hero exceedingly ; but the other lady 
said, in a moment — 

“You must be sensible, sir, that you are not a mile from 
Boston. Food and lodging may be had there for the money.” 

A slight blush tinged the cheek of the fair girl, and she 
said, ; 
“ But, aunt, perhaps ” — and she abruptly paused. 

“ But what, Angela?” 

“JT was thinking that perhaps he had no money and no 
friends,” said the frank girl. 

“ All good people have friends, and all industrious people 
have money,” said the lady tartly. 

“ But, madam,” said Ferdinand, “I have not appealed to 
your benevolence, and I do not aspire to the honor of your 
friendship.” 

The last words were lost to the ear of the younger lady, 
who now appeared at the door, and beckoned to Ferdinand. 

“ Forgive my aunt,” said she, when the youth drew near. 
“You shall proceed no farther to-night. Here you shall eat, 
and here you shall lodge. Follow me.” 

He did not disobey her command, and she led him directly 
to the room which she had left. Her aunt started on seeing 
Ferdinand enter. Amazement, for a moment, held the 
woman silent. She then addressed Angela — 

“Why this improper conduct, child? It is unmaidenly, 
and highly improper.” 

Angela blushed deeply, but replied, 

“Madam, I see no impropriety in giving shelter to a 
stranger. He has been thrust from under the roof of a 
public boarding-house, and where can he go? He has 
sought for honest employment in town, and cannot find it. 
I know that I have outraged the forms of society ; but when 
those forms interfere with our moral duties, and the plain 
commands of the Saviour, they should be trampled under 
our feet. The savage would not have refused Mr. a 
mat and a bowl of samp.” 

Ferdinand looked at Angela with astonishment. She 
knew his name, and was not unacquainted with what had 
befallen him in town. He was still more surprised when 
her aunt replied, ‘ 

“Mr. , did you say? Rebellious girl! How can 
you expect forgiveness of your uncle? I hear the sound of 
wheels, now.” 

Angela stepped to the window, and after listening a mo- 
ment, said, 

“Tt is my uncle.” 

Ferdinand knew not what would befal him, but he was 
resolved to stand between Angela and the resentment of the 
master of the house, if her hospitable act should be met by 
his displeasure. : 

As the wheeis rolled up the long avenue, Angela went to 
the door to welcome her uncle. His voice was soon heard. 
He was in good spirits, and greeted his fair niece with bois- 
terous cordiality. : 

“Your forgiveness, uncle!” cried Angela, as soon as he 
gave her an opportunity to speak. 

“You have it, girl. What have you done?” 

“Given shelter to a stranger.” 

“Ts that all?” 

«“ Let your uncle come in, Angela,” cried the aunt harshly. 
“Don’t keep him in the night air with your foolishness. 
Now, sir, we will see,” said this amiable matron, as she 
swept by the place where Ferdinand was seated. 

Before she could gain her husband’s ear, he had entered 
the room with Angela. The uncle and Ferdinand saluted 
each other. Their eyes met. The former started back two 
steps, still surveying the countenance of the youth. The 
latter showed no emotion, for he knew the voice of Mr. B., 
the merchant, before he had made his appearance. 
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“ Really, sir,” — began Mr. B., im tones trembling with 


rage. 
“Uncle, your promise of forgiveness!” said Angela, 


throwing herself between the two gentlemen, without any 


apparent exertion of her muscles. 
The eyes of Mrs. B. gleamed with fury and with malignant 


triumph; but her husband suffered himself to be led toa 


seat. 

“Only one night, then, Angela. Only to-night. Get him 
a supper and see a room prepared — but he leaves in the 
morning.” f 

Ferdinand arose and approached the merchant. 

“ Sir,” said he, “1 am accidentally your guest ” — 

“Enough! enough!” cried the other, waving his hand; 
‘You may stay one night. I have said it.” 

“ May stay!” cried Ferdinand, haughtily. “Know, sir, 
that but for the commands of that bright angel at your side, 
I would sooner brave ten thousand lightnings, than remain 
a moment longer under your roof.” 

‘And let me tell you, sir,” said the merchant, “that this 
young rogue rules not only you, but every one who comes 
within her influence. 


tion.” 

“T need no instruction on that head,” said Ferdinand. 
‘The tongue that dares to wag to her disadvantage, I will 
tear out by the roots!” 

Conversation now became general], and before the little 
company broke up the merchant had so far forgotten his 
antipathy to Ferdinand as to request him to make his house 
his home until he could find generaj business in Boston. 

Angela’s eyes sparkled as she heard this invitation, and 
Ferdinand declared that his gratitude was unbounded. So 
it was, but the merchant did not even suspect the cause. 

. Ferdinand remained at the hermitage. The week flew 
like the flight of seven arrows — for Angela was his constant 
companion. They loved. They had already confessed to 
each other their reciprocal attachment. Ferdinand would 
have won the love of any woman, but few women could 
have loved him like the pure-hearted, confiding and devoted 
Angela. She was an orphan, and the ward of her uncle. 
It was not wholly owing to her beauty and her many gentle 
virtues, that she exercised an unbounded influence over her 
uncle. That gentleman was largely in her debt. She was 
heiress to an immense fortune, and it was only by the 
timely aid of Angela that Mr. B. had been enabled to sustain 
several severe losses in trade. Although not insensible to 
her many excellences, yet her great wealth was Angela’s 
principal virtue, in the estimation of her uncle. He saw that 
Angela loved Ferdinand, but he dare not express the dissat- 
isfaction which he felt. He always greeted Ferdinand with 
a smiling countenance, and the youth was beguiled into 
a belief that his prolonged stay at the country seat, and the 
cause of it, were equally agreeable to the uncle. 

Two months had glided away. and the mutual love of 
Ferdinand and Angela had become extensively known. 
The uncle saw her fortune about to slip through his fingers, 
and Ferdinand had become the object of his intense hate. 
He resolved that something should be done, and his crafty 
mind soon hit upon a plan to frustrate the wishes of the 
enamored pair. 


his betrothed would induce him to separate from her forever, 
though his heart strings cracked asunder. His head clerk 
was just the man for his purpose, and he was easily bribed 
to execute the scheme which his unprincipled employer had 
matured. 

It was at the close of a pleasant day in autumn that Fer- 
dinand returned from town with some jewelry that he had 
purchased for Angela. He was not much surprised to see 
a horse and chaise at the bottom of the avenue. He pre- 
pared himself to be introduced toa stranger, and entered 
the house. It was apparently silent and deserted. He 
called Angela by name, but heard no reply. He set out for 
her room, but before he reached it, a man’s voice from with- 
in became distinctly audible. “I tell you, Angela’? — said 
the unknown — “that you must hasten this marriage. My 
wife is recovering her illness, and there is no prospect that 
we can ever be united ; but when the fool Ferdinand is fairly 
yours, — ay, that stupid wretch, who, you tell me, has fallen 
in love with your doubloons, then our happiness is secured — 
then our love—” 

Ferdinand stopped to hear no more. He silently passed 
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But beware how you draw any infer- 
ence from her frank generosity unfavorable to her reputa- 










He knew that Ferdinand was the soul of 
honor, and that the bare suspicion of perfidy on the part of 





















out the door. 
formerly a nurse in her father’s family — on the piazza. 

“Bless me, Mr. , how dreadful wild you look! Are 
you sick, sir?” 

“Where is your mistress?” said he sternly. 

“She has gone to town, I believe. She went away with 
her uncle.” 

“ She has been well tutored,” said Ferdinand, passing out 
the door. He walkedintoa grove at a short distanee to vent 
his rage audibly. He saw a young man come out of the 
house, walk down the avenue, enter the chaise and drive off. 
He did not return to the house until late in the evening. 
Mr. B. sat up alone. 

“Pray, sir,” said Ferdinand, “did Angela ride with you 
to-day ?”’ 

“No, sir. She has been at home all day.” 

Ferdinand gasped for breath, and rushed out of the house. 
He fled to the woods. 

“Tt is my fate!” cried he, striking his forehead violently 
against a tree. ‘Yes, the last bright dream! Shall I be 
mocked thus —lured to this house by a syren, that I might 
play the scape-goat for another’s crimes. I, the last of a 
noble family, fooled by a wanton girl. But my purpose is 
fixed.” 

For several hours he continued in a state of mind border- 
ing closely upon madness, and then the dire purpose of his 
soul was formed. 

On the next morning he met Angela. She embraced him 
with unusual tenderness, but he could not disguise all his 
agony. She declared he was unwell. 

“Yes, Angela, I am,’’ returned he, “the sea air is 
the only restorative when I am troubled with these fits of 
melancholy. Iwill ride over to Chelsea Beach this after- 
noon.” 

“T will go with you,” exclaimed she. 

“T thought you would say so—but I am afraid your 
careful uncle will express his unwillingness. So meet me 
at the Hotel in street, at five o’clock this afternoon, 
and tell-no one of your intention.” 

“T will, I will,” said the sprightly and unsuspicious girl. 

* * * * * * * 

The evening wind blew chill over the broad and almost 
trackless waste, as a chaise containing two passengers 
approached the surf which rolls on the Chelsea Beach, nearly 
opposite the spot where now stands the Nahant Hotel. But 
no hotel stood there then. As the riders turned and drove 
along the shore, the lights of Lynn twinkled in the distance ; 
but on their left a gloomy pine wood frowned. The long 
beach grass that seems to shoot up from among the very 
sands shook in the sea breeze that now came in fresh from 
the ocean, driving the surf far up on the hard beach, until 
the horses hoofs and legs were drenched with brine. 

“What a lonely spot, my love,’ said Angela, “and 
yet how pleasant to be so much alone with you. Say, dear 
Ferdinand, shall we not build us a retreat even on this 
solitary shore ,where we can be sequestered from the world 2” 
“ The air is chill, and even I tremble,” said the youth. 
“Tam cold,” said she, ‘but cold and heat are nothing 








when you are with me. My aunt tells me Ido wrong to| 


own my love to you—but you say it makes you happy to 
be reminded of my affection. But we shall soon be able to 
defy such cold calculators.” 

They had now reached the Point of the Pine Wood, where 
it comes down like the apex of a wedge toward the water. 
It was a most gloomy and desolate spot. The very steed 
pricked up his ears as if seized with terror. 

“‘ How long you are silent, dear Ferdinand.” 

“ Ay, and you will now take your turn in being silent,” 
said he, suddenly reining in his steed. He sprang from the 
chaise, and in a fierce voice commanded Angela to alight. 

“You know, Ferdinand, that I am always obedient to 
your slightest wish,” said she descending, and bursting into 
tears at his unusual sternness. 

“ Now, girl! —now, Jezebel!’ cried he, unsheathing a 
broad, but sharp pointed dagger— “now mine hour is 
come.” 

“ Ferdinand! what mean you?” cried she, laying her 
hand upon his arm and looking up into his face, which now 
worked with long suppressed passion. “Is Ferdinand angry 
with Angela?” 

“ Ay, traitress!” cried he, giving way to his fierce desire 
for vengeance — you would have made me.... and you 
dare weep and look innocent in my presence ! ” 

Down came the vengeful arm of the youth, and the heart’s 


He encountered Angela’s waiting woman — 






















best blood of the pure and trusting Angela dyed the point of 
his dagger. ' 

Angela sighed, placed her hand to her heart, and fell dead 
to the ground. Ferdinand covered her body with leaves, 
and standing over her rural place of rest, shouted for joy. 
It was the first time that he had ever tasted revenge. Oh! 
sweet is vengeance, when for the first time, the heart that 
has been long and deeply wronged, exults at the death-cry 
of its oppressor ! 

There stands now, directly on the spot where this murder 
took place, a neat and commodious hotel called “The 
Robinson Crusoe House.” It is a most lovely, wild, and 
romantic place of resort; but when, a few years ago, Mr. 
Hayes, the gentlemanly proprietor, was clearing away the 
ground for the purpose of building, he little knew that the 
human bones which he found scatteréd about the spot were 
those of one of the fairest and noblest of the much endu- 
ring sex. 

Ferdinand removed to town. He betook himself to busi- 
ness while Mr. B. luxuriated in the fortune of the heiress. 
This latter gentleman suspected foul play, as the everlasting 
gloom of Ferdinand’s countenance betokened guilt mingled 
with sorrow. Six months had elapsed, and no tidings of 
Angela had been received. It was a stormy night in April, 
when somebody knocked loudly at the door of Ferdinand. 
He opened it and a messenger hastily delivered his errand 
Mr. B.’s clerk had been severely wounded if a fray, and lay 
at the point of death. He anxiously desired to see our hero. 
The youth hastened to his bedside, and there did the dying 
man confess the part which he had acted in the betrayal of 
Angela. Her innocence was established beyond possible 
doubt. Ferdinand laid violent hands upon him and would 
have throttled him in his bed, had not attendants rushed in 
from an adjoining apartment. ; 

Ferdinand went forth from the house a howling maniac. 
Subsequently his mind became more calm—but it was the 
calm of imbecility. Although not an absolute idiot, yet he 
was incapable of managing any business. He was trans- 
ferred by Mr. B. to the solitary hcuse which I have men- 
tioned; and Angela’s nurse was appointed to take care of 
his domestic comfort. Buried in obscurity he here lingered 
a number of years—a mere wreck in body and in mind. 
In a lucid interval, immediately preceding his death, he had 
thrown out some startling hints, and had given orders that 
an old dagger, still encrusted with blood, should be buried 
with him. ag 


QUEEN HORTENSE'S DIAMOND NECKLACE. 

One morning in the month of June, 1806, the Empress 
Josephine’s jeweller was shewn into a little apartment in 
the Tuilleries, in which Napoleon was seated alone at 
breakfast. 

“The necklace must be of a very superior kind,” said 
Napoleon, addressing the jeweller; “I do not care about 
the price. Nevertheless, I shall have the jewels examined 
by a competent judge. Not that I doubt your honesty, M. 
Foucier, but because .. . . in short, because I am not myself 
a perfect connoisseur. As soon as the necklace is finished, 
bring it to me —and be sure that you show it to nobody. 
You understand ?” 

“Perfectly, sire ;— but I should be very glad if your 
Majesty would grant me a little more time, so that I may be 
enabled to match the stones perfectly, one with another. 
Choice diamonds are very rare at present . . . . and they are 
greatly risen in price.” 

At these words the Emperor looked the jeweller fuil in the 
face, and rising from his chair, said — 

“ What do you mean, Foucier? You know, that since the 
campaign of Germany, you and your brethren are absolutely 
ovérstocked with jewels. I know it ta be a fact, that the 
French jewellers haye purchased all the diamonds offered 
for sale by the petty Princes of the Confederation, who have 
been ruined by rebelling against me. Go to Bapts or Mel- 
lerio. They have literally heaps of diamonds.” 

“ Sire, I hope I shall not be under the necessity of apply- 
ing toany one. The fact is, that I have now at home a 
superb assortment of diamonds, which I purchased for his 
Majesty the King of Prussia, who has commissioned me 
to—”? 

“ That is your business, sir, not mine,” hastily interrupted 
the Emperor. “ But recollect, Foucier,” added he, darting 
a sardonic glance at the jeweller, “that when you work for 
me, you are not serving the King of Prussia. . ... Well, 
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Napoleon took her hand, and gazing affectionately on the 


daughter of Josephine, he said — 

“Well, Hortense, what have you to say to me?” 

“Sire,” she replied, “when you conferred upon me the 
title of Queen, you presented me with this necklace. The 
diamonds are of great value. I am no longer a Queen, and 
you are in adversity. I therefore entreat, sire, that you will 
permit me to restore the gift.” 

“Keep your jewels, Hortense,” said Napoleon, coolly. 
“ Alas! they are now, perhaps, the only property that you 
and your children possess.” 

“ They are indeed, sire. But what of that? My children 
will never reproach their mother for having shared with her 
benefactor the riches which he was pleased to confer on her.”’ 

As Hortense uttered these words, she melted into tears. 
Napoleon. too was deeply moved. 

“No,” said he, wurning aside, and gently repelling the 
hand which Hortense held out to him—‘“no, it must 
not be.” 

“Take it, sire, I conjure you. There is no time to lose. 
Moments are precious! They are coming, sire. Take it, I 
beg of you.” 

By the urgent entreaties of Hortense, the Emperor was at 
length prevailed on to accept the necklace, and in a few 
hours after it was sewed tightly within a silken girdle which 
he wore under his waistcoat. 

About six weeks after this time Napoleon left the Bellero- 
phon, to go on board the Northumberland. The persons 
who accompanied the ex-Emperor, and who had obtained 
permission te share his exile, were requested to deliver up 
their arms. 

While the search of the baggage was going on, Napoleon 
was walking with Count de Las Cases on the poop of the 
Bellerophon. After looking around him cautiously, and 
still continuing to converse on subjects quite foreign from 
the one he was thinking of, he drew from beneath his waist- 
coat the girdle in which the necklace was concealed. Placing 
it in the hands of his interlocutor, he said, with a melan- 
choly smile, 

“My dear Las Cases, a certain Greek philosopher, whose 
name I think was Bias, used tc say that he carried all his 
fortune about his person, though he had not a shirt to his 
back. I don’t know how he managed, but I know that 
since my departure from Paris, I have been carrying the 
bulk of my fortune under my waistcoat —I find it trouble- 
some —I wish you would keep it for me.” 

Without making any reply, M. de Las Cases took the 
girdle, fastened it round his waist, and buttoned his coat 
over it. 

It was not until Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena that he 
informed M. Las Cases of the value of the deposit which 
he had confided to his care six months previously. He then 


well, I suppose I may depend on you. Do your best, and 
prove to your brethren beyond the Rhine that we can surpass 
them in your calling as well as in all other things.” 

At a sign given by Napoleon, the jeweller bowed for the 
last time, and left the apartment. 

In about a week after, Foucier presented to the Emperor 
the most magnificent diamond necklace imaginable. The 
pattern, the jewels, the workmanship of the mounting, all 
were perfect. It was quite a chef d’ euvre. Even Josephine’s 
incomparable ecrin contained no® ornament that could equal 
it. Napoleon had it valued, and it was declared to be worth 
800,000 francs. This was not more than the price demanded 
by Foucier, and accordingly the Emperor was perfectly 
satisfied. 

About this time — June, 1806 —the Dutch people had seated 
on the throne of Holland Prince Louis Bonaparte, one of 
Napoleon’s younger brothers. 

On the day on which the Dutch ambassador presented the 
crown of Holland to Napoleon, with the request that he 
would place it on his brother’s head, all the French Court 
was assembled at St. Cloud. Louis and Hortense had 
arrived that morning from St. Leu. Napoleon gave orders 
that the ceremony should take place in the Salle du Trone ; 
and it was performed with extraordinary pomp and splendor. 
The Emperor, who was in charming spirits, announced to 
the Dutch envoys that on the following day their King and 
Queen would depart for Holland. In the evening Hortense 
was informed that the Emperor wished to speak with her in 
his cabinet ; and the usher, when he threw open the folding 
doors, announced, for the first time, “Her Majesty, the 
Queen of Holland.” 

“ Hortense,” said the Emperor, “ you are called to rule a 
brave and good people. If you and your husband conduct 
yourselves wisely, the Orange family, with their old preten- 
sions, will never again return to Holland. The Dutch peo- 
ple have but one fault, which is that they conceal, under an 
outward aspect of simplicity, an inordinate love of wealth 
and-luxury. The vanity of being rich is their ruling passion. 
Now, when you go to preside in your new court, I should be 
sorry to hear that you were eclipsed by the vulgar wife of 
some burgomaster, whose pride has no foundation but her 
husband’s bags of gold. I have purchased a little present 
for you, which I beg you will accept. It is this necklace. 
Wear it sometimes for my sake.” 

So saying, Napoleon clasped on the brilliant necklace 
round the swan-like throat of Queen Hortense. He then 
embraced her affectionately, and bade her farewell. 

When once installed at the court of Amsterdam, Hortense 
did ample honor to her step-father’s present; and on all 
state occasions at the Maison de Bois the splendid diamond 
necklace attracted general admiration. 

But adverse fate apprvached. Napoleon’s sun was be- 



















ginning to set ; and the radiance which it shed on the thrones 
of Spain, Westphalia, Holland and Naples, was growing 
dim. Hortense descended from the throne, as she had 
mounted it, in smiling obedience. When her Dutch subjects 
first beheld her, on her arrival, they greeted her with cries 
of “Long live our lovely Queen!” On her departure, they 
cried — “ Farewell to our good Queen!” Toa heart like 
that of Hortense’s, this testimony of a nation’s regard 
afforded no small compensation even for the loss of a crown. 
From that moment she devoted herself to the education of 
her children, and to the consolation of her beloved mother, 
who, like herself, had retired into the privacy of domestic 
life, after having adorned a court. Still fondly attached to 


France, and devoted to the Emperor, Hortense eagerly 


looked for an opportunity when she might efface from Napo- 


leon’s mind the unjust prejudices which, during his exile to 
Elba, had been raised against her. That opportunity soon 
presented itself. 

The cannon of Waterloo had ceased to roar, and the Em- 
peror had been forced to quit the Elysee and to take refuge 
at Malmaison, the last abode of poor Josephine. Napoleon 
was there, not like Charles XII. at Bender, surrounded by a 
few faithful officers and servants, but forsaken and lonely, 
like Belisarius in the Hippodrome, with no companion but 
his faithful sword. He was sitting in mournful contempla- 
tion beside a table on which lay a copy of his second abdica- 
tion, when he was surprised by the entrance of a lady. He 
raised his eyes towards her, and recognized Hortense. 

“Sire,” said she, in a voice faltering with emotion, 
‘perhaps your Majesty may recollect a gift which you pre- 
sented to me at St. Cloud. It is nine years ago this very 
day.” 





told him it was a diamond necklace worth 800,000 francs. 
On several subsequent occasions Las Cases proposed to 


restore it; but the Emperor declined receiving it. 
“ Does it incommode you, Las Cases?” said he. 
“No, sire,’ replied Las Cases, “ but —” 


“ Nonsense — keep it,” said the Emperor. “Cannot you 
fancy it to be an amulet or a charm, and then you will find 


it no annoyance.” 

About fifteen months after — in November, 1816 — M. de 
Las Cases was removed from St. Helena. One day when 
he was at Longwood, engaged in conversation with the 
Emperor, a messenger entered and informed him that the 
English Colonel was waiting to communicate to him some- 
thing from Sir Hudson Lowe. Las Cases replied that he 
was engaged with his Majesty, and could not attend the 
Colonel at that moment. 

“Go, Count, go,” said Napoleon — “ see what they want ; 
but be sure you return and dine with me.” 

Count de Las Cases never beheld the Emperor again. A 
party of dragoons were already stationed around the house. 
M. de Las Cases and his son—who was then very ill — 
were conducted from Longwood to Plantation House, where 
they were closely guarded until they embarked for the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Meanwhile Las Cases still retained the diamond necklace 
in his possession ; and this circumstance gave him not a 
little uneasiness. Time was hurrying on, and he learned 
that he had only a few days to remain at St. Helena. He 
was tormented by the fear of being compelled to depart 
without having an opportunity of restoring the treasure to 
its illustrious owner. What was to be done ?— all commu- 
nication with Longwood was strictly prohibited. An idea 






struck him and he resolved at all risks to carry it into effect. 
There was an English officer who had recently arrived at 
St. Helena, and with whom Count Las Cases had formed 
some slight acquaintance. He had been pleased with the 
gentlemanly manners of this Englishman, and the liberal 
and generous feeling indicated in the little conversation he 
had had with him. This officer happened to come to Plan- 
tation House, and Count Las Cases, being left alone with 
him for a few moments, made him his confidant. 

“Sir,” said Las Cases to the officer, who spoke French 
tolerably well, “I believe you to be a man of honor and 
feeling, and I have resolved to ask you to render me a ser- 
vice, which will put those qualities to the test. —In the first 
place, let me assure you that the favor I am about to request 
will involve no violation of your duty ; but it deeply con- 
cerns my honor, and that of my family. To come at once 
to the point, I wish to restore to the Emperor a valuable de- 
posit which he placed in my hands. Will you take charge 
of it, contrive some means of returning it tohim? If you 
will, my son shall seize an opportunity of slipping it unper- 
ceived into your pocket.” 

At this moment some one approached, and the officer could 
reply only by a look and a gesture expressive of his assent. 
Ke then retired to a little distance. Young Las Cases, who 
was with his father, had received his instructions, and Queen 
Hortense’s necklace was soon placed in the officer’s pocket, 
unperceived by any one, though all the Governor’s staff was 
within sight. 

But the most difficult part of the undertaking was yet to 
be performed — namely to restove the necklace to its desti- 
nation. An interval of two years elapsed ere this could be 
accomplished. 

After the departure of Count Las Cases, the Emperor 
fancied he could perceive that the surveillance exercised 
over him was even more rigid than before. He could not 
stir out of the house at Longwood, without seeing an 
English officer, who, from a little distance closely watched 
all his movements. In the morning, in the evening. or at 
whatever time he went out, this same officer was always 
hovering about him like his shadow. — This sort of inquisi- 
tion was the more annoying, inasmuch as the officer had 
several times manifested the intention of speaking to him. 
The consequence was, that as soon as the Emperor saw him 
approach, he made it a rule to cut short his promenade and 
go in doors. 

One day Napoleon thought he was much more closely 
watched than usual, and turning round angrily, he exclaim- 
ed, “What means this annoyance? Can I not come out to 
inhale a little fresh air, without having a spy on all my foot- 
steps?”? The Emperor walked towards the house, and the 
officer who had heard the words which fell from him, quick- 
ened his pace, followed, and overtook him. In a few 
moments, he stood before Napoleon. 

“Sire!” said he, in a tone of profound respect. 

“Begone, sir, begone!” interrupted Napoleon, with a 
gesture of contempt. “There can be no communication 
between me and your employers! I desire you to begone !”’ 

“Sire!” resumed the officer with perfect composure, and 
without moving a step, “your Majesty is mistaken.” He 
then hastily uttered the words “Count de Las Cases —— 
Queen Hortense’s necklace ——.” 

“ Ah! ah!” exclaimed the Emperor, stopping short, and 
looking at the officer — ““ What have you to say, sir?” 

“ Will your Majesty,” continued the officer, “be pleased 
to continue your walk without appearing to notice me. I 
have the necklace here. For the space of two years I have 
constantly carried it about my person, and have been seek- 
ing to restore it to you. Give me now an opportunity of 
throwing it into your hat ; for even now I cannot venture to 
give it to you, lest I should be observed.” 

The emperor took off his hat, and passed his hand over 
his forehead, as he was in the habit of doing when absorbed 
in thought. — At that instant the officer threw the necklace 
into the Emperor’s hat, and said in a low tone ef voice: — 
« Now I hope your Majesty will fofgive my importunity. I 
have fulfilled my mission, sire, and I will trouble you no 
more. May Heaven bless and preserve your Majesty!” 
He then retired, and Napoleon saw no more of him. 

At the end of April, 1821, some days before his death, 
Napoleon summoned General Montholon to his bed-side. 
“My dear friend,” said he, in a feeble tone of voice, and 
turning his languid eyes towards the General, “I have 
under my pillow a diamond necklace of considerable value, 
belonging to Hortense. I have had my reasons for not 


































letting any one here know that [possessed this treasure. It 
is my desire that as soon as I shall breathe my last you take 
charge of it, and on your return to France, (should you ever 
be fortunate enough to see your native land again,) restore 
it to Hortense. If, as is not improbable, she should die of 
grief before your return, give the necklace to her children, 
my nephews.” 

“ Sire,” replied the General, overpowered by grief, “I 
swear to fulfil your commands.” 

“] feel assured that you will, Montholon,” said Napoleon, 
cordially pressing his hand ; “ now I die satisfied.” 

The Emperor’s disorder was making rapid progress. , As 
soon as General Montholon was informed that he could not 
survive more than two hours, he hastened to his bed-side. 
There like a watchful sentinel, he stood silently and mourn- 
fully awaiting the moment when the august sufferer should 
draw his last breath. When that moment arrived, Dr. An- 
lomarchi announced it by the awful words : —“ All is over.” 
Montholon then recollecting his oath, slipped his hand under 
the pillow which supported the hero’s head, and secretly re- 
moved the treasure which had been bequeathed to his 
charge. 

After a long and perilous wandering in America and in 
different parts of Europe, General Montholon was at length 
permitted to return to France. After paying a visit to his 
aged mother, he set off for Arenemberg, to present to the 
ex-Queen of Holland the necklace, which in her eyes was 
now doubly consecrated by recollections of happiness and 
misfortune. Hortense indeed regarded it as an object al- 
most sacred ; and she suffered a most painful struggle with 
her feelings, when, in a moment of distress, imperious cir- 
cumstances compelled her to part with it. The King of Ba- 
varia offered to purchase it by the payment of a life annuity 
of 23,000 francs, settled on Hortense. The agreement was 
ratified, and two years afterwards, Hortense ceased to live. 
The King of Bavaria has consequently paid only 46,000 
francs for an object worth 800,000. Kings, it must be con- 
fessed, sometimes make fortunate bargains. This circum- 
stance serves to explain why the magnificent necklace, the 
adventures of which are above related, was not mentioned 
in the will of the ex-Queen of Holland. 


COMMON ORIGIN OF RELIGION. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 





Original. 





*¢ Among the Greeks, during their nocturnal mysteries, youthful virgins, 
having baskets full of flowers, with serpents in them, ran about all 
night, calling on the name of our first mother, ‘ Eva! Eva!’”? 

*< For as I passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with 
this inscription, To THz Unknown Gop. Whom therefore ye igno- 
rantly worship, Him declare I unto you.’? — Paul on Mars Hill. 


By Hebrew wand’rers taught to know, 
(Instructed they of heaven,) 

The origin of human wo, 
The curse so early given,— 

The Greek — such single glimmering shown — 
Wove truth with fabling rite : 

A sunbeam, flashing from the throne 
Upon his pagan night. 


Yet not to his mythology 
Was sacred lore confined — 
The print of true Religion, we 
On other altars find. 
Wherever zeal had temples built, 
To crown the idol bill, 
Where flowers were laid, or blood was spilt, 
Were seen her tokens still. 


The Druid in his stony cave, ‘ 
The Egyptian in his hall, 
fle to his Fetish god a slave, 
And he in Boodha’s thrall — 
Each brought the firstling of his store ; 
Each, prest by sense of sin, 
Did, darkly, Deity adore, 
For dimm’d was light within. 


And where night wrapped the heathen shrines, 
His fealty to ‘Taz Unxnown ” 
The pagan wrote in living lines 
Upon his altar stone ; 
To God, for whom misguided men 
Through ages vainly felt, 
To God, unseen, yet worshipp’d, when 
In ignorance they knelt. 


entirely — and a sweet smile had formed itself around her 
mouth ; it seemed an assurance of her happiness, and I was 
reproved. I knew my loss was her eternal gain, for she 
was a good girl, she had chosen Christ for her portion and 
her ail, and in the hour of sickness she had One, upon whom 
to lean her weary head. Young as she was, she lad seen 
much of this earth’s bitterness — her parents had been taken 
from her by death, and there was one who had breathed to 
her of love, and wound himself around her heart, until he 
had become a part of her very existence, and then, triumph- 
ing in this offering to his vanity, he coldly forsook her; she 
had 


And she sank beneath the blow. Not one word of reproach 
ever escaped her, his name was hardly breathed ; but her 
agonizing looks, half uttered sentences, but too plainly spoke 
a breaking heart. ‘Such hours of anguish, were as chas- 
teners, to wean her from earth’s ties.” She was weaned, she 
fled to the right refuge, and found a Friend who would never 
leave or forsake her. I saw death had marked her for his 
own, ’twas in her eye; I knew I must lose her. I thought I 
was prepared, for how could I wish her to stay in this weary 
world. But when at last it did come, then I felt, 


that bound me to earth was broken — but as I still gazed 
upon her lovely face, I thought, How can I repine? Would 
I call her back? No; God forbid! her sufferings are ended, 
her frail bark is moored in the broad haven of eternal rest. 
Her dying words too, sounded in my ears : 


sounded like the floating zephyrs at the twilight hour — 
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O, that which points above the stars 
Wherever man has trod—— 

To Him who shuts night, aad unbars 
The morn, the very God, — 

And spells in beams above the sun * 
The name of Deity — 

Is spirit, which can never shun 
Its immortality. 


“T am fast sinking to my rest; I’m dying; but I'd hardly 
think it, ’tis so sweet. 
‘Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 


As on his breast [ lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.’ 


‘Oh, death where is thy sting? oh, grave, where is thy 
victory?’ Do not mourn, dearest, that I am thus early called 
from earth, it would have been a dreary place to the stricken 
heart. My home is in heaven, my treasure is there. 


If Christendom, made rich indeed 
With knowledge of the cross, 

To use it wisely gives not heed, 
How measureless her loss! 

If stripes are his who never saw 
Unfolded Mercy’s plan, 

How sorely visiteth the law 
Enlightened, guilty man ! 


‘ The pleasures of earth I have seen fade away, 
They bloom for a season, but soon they decay ; 
But pleasures more lasting, in Jesus are given, 
Salvation on earth, and a mansion in heaven.’ 

“T leave you alone, sister, and yet not alone; I will be 
your sister still, will love you, will watch over you; yes, 
your sister in heaven. Kiss me once again, think of me 
often, love your God, and meet me where we shall part no 
more.” * * * * cal * * 

I stooped and kissed her again, laid the snow white linen 
over her marble face, and felt in my inmost soul, Though the 
Lord slay me, yet will I love him; “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away! blessed be the name of the 
Lord!” ANNA. 


————————__—&_—ee 


THE BATTLE OF GROKOW, 

Tue battle of Grokow, the greatest in Europe since that 
of Waterloo, was fought on the twenty-fifth of February, 
1831, and the place where I stood, commanded a view of 
the whole ground. The Russian army was under the com- 
mand of Diebitsch, and consisted of one hundred and forty- 
two thousand infantry, forty thousand cavalry, and three 
hundred and twelve pieces of cannon. This efiormous force 
was arranged in two lines of combatants, and a third of re- 
serve. Its left wing, between Wavre and the marshes of 
the Vistula, consisted of four divisions of infantry of forty- 
seven thousand men, three of cavalry of ten thousand five 
hundred, and one hundred and eight pieces of cannon; the 
right consisted of three and a half divisions of infantry of 
thirty-one thousand men, four divisions of cavalry of fifteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty men, and forty-two pieces 
of cannon. Upon the borders of the great forest opposite 
the forest of Elders, conspicuous from where I stood, was 
placed the reserve, commanded by the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine. Against this immpnse army the Poles opposed less 
than fifty thousand men and a hundred pieces of cannon, 
under the command of General Skrzynecki. 

At break of day the whole force of the Russian right wing, 
with a terrible fire of fifty pieces of artillery, and columns 
of infantry, charged the Polish left, with the determination 
of carrying it by a single and overpowering effort. The 
Poles, with six thousand five hundred men and twelve pieces 
of artillery, not yielding a foot of ground, and knowing they 
could hope for no succor, resisted this attack for several 
hours, until the Russians slackened their fire. About ten 
o’clock the plain was suddenly covered with the Russian 
forces issuing from the cover of the forest, seeming one un- 
divided mass of troops. Two hundred pieces of cannon, 
posted on a single line, commenced a fire which made the 
earth tremble, and was more terrible than the oldest officers, 
many of whom had fought at Marengo and Austerlitz, had 
ever beheld. The Russians now made an attack upon the 
right. wing, but foiled in this as upon the left, Diebitsch 
directed the strength of his army against the forest of E)- 
ders, hoping to divide the Poles into two parts. One hun- 
dred and twenty pieces of cannon were brought to bear on 
this one point, and fifty battalions, incessantly pushed to the 
attack, kept up a scene of massacre unheard of in the an- 
nals of war. A Polish officer who was in the battle, told 
me that the small streams which irtersected the forest were 
so choked with dead that the infantry marched directly over 
their bodies. The heroic Pcles, with twelve battalions, for 
four hours defended the forest against the tremendous attack. 
Nine times they were driven out, and nine times, by a series 
of admirably executed manceuvres, they repulsed the Rus- 
sians with immense loss. Batteries, now concentrated in 
one point, were in a moment huffied to another, and the 
artillery advanced to the charge like cavalry, sometimes 
within a hundred feet of the enemy’s columns, and there 
opened a murderous fire of grape. 

At three o’clock, the generals, many of whom were 
wounded, and most of whom had their horses shot under 
them, and fought on foot at the head of their divisions, re- 


A SISTER'S LAMENT, 





Original. 





** No warning given! Unceremonious fate ! 
A sudden rush from life’s meridian joy ! 
A wrench from all we love ! from all we are! 
A restless bed of pain! a plunge opaque 
Beyond conjecture ! feeble Nature’s dread ! 
Strong Reason’s shudder at the dark unknown ! 
A sun extinguished! A just opening grave! 
And oh! the last, last what? (Can words express, 
Thoughts reach it!) the last — silence of a friend!” 


Tuus I felt, as I stood by the couch of a sister whose eyes 
I had just closed in death. She was my only one; the 
playmate of my youth, the companion of my riper years ; 
my besom friend and counsellor. To her I confided my 
cares, my troubles, even my embryo thoughts — and here I 
stood, “‘wrenched from all I loved.” ‘O who can tell the 
depths of the young heart’s love!” I gazed upon her, lovely 
even in death. I could not think her gone, gone forever. I 
took her hand, its coldness repulsed me. I pressed my 
burning lips to her marble brow, ’twas icy cold. I raised the 
lids, which had fallen over the eyes that had so often beamed 
upon me in all their love — there was no expression there, it 
was all gone —a glassy film covered them. I called her by 
her name, and nought answered but the sound dying away 
in the distance. Merciful God, I exclaimed, can I bear this 
last, last “silence of a friend,” a sister! I dropped my 
head upon the pillow beside her, and burst into a flood of 
tears. 

How long I lay I know not, for my agony was so great 
I marked not the flight of time. When I rose and looked 
upon her again, the expression of suffering had passed 






























‘¢ Poured her heart’s rich treasures forth, 
But was unrepaid for their priceless worth.”? 


* O not an hour like this, 
For bitterness has earth.’ 


I was to go out into the world alone ; the last silvery cord, 


“ Sister, dear sister,” she ‘murmured—and her voice 
? 
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solved upon a retrograde movement, so as to draw the Rus- 
sians on the open plain. Diebitsch, supposing it to be a 
flight, looked over to the city and exclaimed — 

“ Well, then, it appears that, after this bloody day, I shall 
take tea in the Belvidere Palace.” 

The Russian troops debouched from the forest. A cloud 
of Russian cavalry, with several regiments of heavy cuiras- 
siers at their head, advanced to the attack. Col. Pientka, 
who had kept up an unremitting fire from his battery for five 
hours, seated with pérfect sang froid, upon a disabled piece 
of cannon, remained to give another effective fire, then left 
at full gallop a post which he had so Jong occupied under 
the terrible fire of the enemy’s artillery. This rapid move- 
ment of his battery animated the Russian forces. The 
cavalry advanced on a trot upon the line of a battery of 
rockets. A terrible discharge was poured into their ranks, 
and, the horses, galled to madness by the flakes of fire, be- 
came wholly ungovernable, and broke away, spreading dis- 
order in every direction ; the whole body swept helplessly 
along the fire of the Polish infantry, and in a few minutes 
was so completely annihilated, that, of a regiment of cuiras- 
siers who bore inscribed on their helmets the “ Invincibles,”’ 
not a man escaped. The wreck of the routed cavalry, pur- 
sued by the lancers, carried along in its flight the columns of 
infantry. A general retreat commenced, and the cry of 
“Poland forever!” reached the walls of Warsaw to cheer 
the hearts of its anxious inhabitants. So terrible was the 
fire of that day, that in the Polish army there was not a:sin- 
gle general or staff officer who had not his horse killed or 
wounded under him ; two-thirds of the officers, and, perhaps, 
of the soldiers, had their clothes pierced with balls, and 
more than a tenth part of the army were wounded. Thirty 
thousand Russians and ten thousand Poles were left on the 
field of battle rank upon rank lay prostrate on the earth, 
and the forest of Elders was so strewed-with bodies, that it 
received from that day the name of the “Forest of the 
Dead.” The Czar heard with dismay. and all Europe with 
astonishment, that the crosser of the Balkan had been foiled 
under the walls of Warsaw.—Stephens’ “ Incidents of Travel.” 





SLEEP TO THE CAPTIVE. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS, 





From the Gift for 1839. 





* Like the scent of a flower in its folded bell, 
When eve through the woodlands hath sighed farewell.” 
MRS. HEMANS, 


Stitt let me dream! those happy days 
I seem to live again, 

Once more I feel the sun’s warm rays 
Upon my native plain. 


Still let me dream ! familiar notes 
Come to me sweet and low, 

Music, Jong hushed around me floats, 
Ab! now that voice I know. 


Still let me dream! I start to hear 
My children’s joyous glee, 

It’s ecstacy too great to bear, 
It’s heaven too bright for me. 


Still let me dream! my father’s hands 
Are clasped about his son, 

And now he asks of other lands 
Where the cruel deed was done. 


Still let me dream ! my mother’s kiss 
Is warm upon my brow, 

And all again is changed to bliss, 
And I am happy now. 


Oh, let me sleep! I would not wake, 
To find such joys all flown, 
Else let my soul its exit take, 


Ere th’ hours of night are gone. 
Boston. 





Piatinum.—A writer in the Richmond Whig, who re- 
commends the introduction of a coinage from platinum, gives 
the following description and history of that metal. 

As this precious metal is very little known, except to 
chemists and a few classes of artizans, a short. history of its 
discovery and such of its chemical and physical habitudes as 
relate to its use as acoin may not be improper. Platina, as 
it was called previous to the late reformation in chemical 
nomenclature, is a diminutive of plata, (silver,) and was so 
named from its resemblance to silver. It was first brought 


to the notice of the public by Don Uloa, one of the party}, 


who went to Peru to determine the figure of the earth, who 
ascertained the existence of such a metal in 1735. But the 
honor of its discovery is more generally awarded to Mr. 
Wood, assay master of Jamaica, though his observations 
were not published until 1749-50. It is found in South 
America, in St. Domingo, in Spain, throughout the Uralian 
mountains in Siberia, and other parts of Russia, and in vari- 
ous other localities. Platinum is the heaviest body known — 
its density being about 21, while gold is 19, and silver only 
10. When pure it is so soft as to be impressible with 
the finger nail, but a small portion of alloy renders it 
sufficiently hard for the purpose of coinage. Its color is a 
beautiful silvery ‘white. It is very malleable, ductile and 
laminable ; possesses considerable elasticity, and is suscep- 
tible of a very high polish. It resists exposure to the wea- 
ther even better than silver or gold, and indeed its unaltera- 
bility is not surpassed by any substance whatever. Its low 
equivalent, number 98, (gold being 200) and the utter im- 
possibility of successfully counterfeiting it, peculiarly recom- 
mend it for coinage. Its peculiar properties give it an in- 
trinsic value from its use in the arts ; so that its value is in- 
herent and independent of any act of government authoriz- 
ing its use for coinage. In its value it is intermediate be- 
tween gold and silver, being about one-third as valuable as 
gold, and five times as much so as silver. 
most suitable material for coins of the different denomina- 
tions, from one to five dollars, and seems to have been de- 
signed by nature expressly to fill up this hiatus, and supply 
this acknowledged deficiency in our currency. It will be 
found admirably to fulfil all the conditions laid down by 
political economists as essential to fit a metal for coin. 


“ARE THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING SPIRITS!” 


BY MARY H. MANN. 





Original. 





Ye afflicted, tempest tost ! 

On life’s trackless ocean lost, 

Mark the only star whose ray 
Shines to gild your darksome way : 
To the lamp that guides you home, 
All afflicted, hither come. 


Mourner, bending o’er the tomb, 
Dark the shades of earthly gloom — 
Calmly to the beaming sky 

Turn thy tearful trusting eye : 
Countless spirits wait thee there — 
Mourner, wipe the falling tear ! 


Traveller, o’er the stormy sea, 
Dimly beams the star for thee ! 

By the howling tempest mocked, 
On the raging billow rocked — 
Traveller, bend the trusting knee ; 
Angel spirits wait for thee. 


Prisoner, in thy lonely cell, 
Dreary visions darkly dwell, 
Shrouded in a living tomb, 
Fainting, weary, and alone — 
Prisoner, list the tones that tell 
Angel spirits guard thee well. 


Christian, o’er this desert waste, 
Speed thee to thy promised rest. 
Faint and weary though thou be ; 
Angel bands encompass thee. 

Wear the crown by victory won, 
Christian, Pilgrim, speed thee home. 


Though the storm winds wildly beat, 
Angel bands around you wait, 
Pluming high the radiant wing, 

*< Follow us,”’ they softly sing. 
Mourner, Traveller, Pilgrim, come ; 
All afflicted, welcome home. 


Comet. —Encke’s begins to be talked of. The comet 
which completes its revolution in twelve hundred days, will 
be visible the present autumn. It will bein its perihelion, or 
the part of its orbit nearest the sun, on the 15th of December, 
and at the same period it will also be nearest the earth. It 
is (says M. Arago) a vast nebulosity, 64,000 times larger in 
volume than the earth; yet such is the tenuity of its sub. 
stance that in 1795 Sir Wm. Herschel was able to discern 
through its mass a star of the twentieth magnitude. It must 
be an embryo planet, not yet reduced from vapor to a liquid 
globose volume, afterwards to be converted into oceanic and 
organic formations. 


It would form a/| 


ITEMS, 


A Ditemma.— The Governments of France and Russia 
have both simultaneously granted the monopoly of the 
packet transport between Havre and St. Petersburgh, each 
to a different company, so that the Havre boats cannot enter 
Cronstadt, nor the Russian boats Havre. 

Ambitious men have ever abused every thing. It is in 
the name of the gospel that millions of victims have been 
sacrificed ; it is in the name of liberty, that tigers like Robes- 
pierre have shed torrents of blood. 

An English butcher asserts as a singular fact, that he has 
invariably found the shoulder of a sheep to be exactly one- 
tenth of the weight of its whole body, and he will buy or 
sell by that criterion. 

There has been a duel at Paris between two Grissetts. 
These girls having had a quarrel growing out of a love af- 
fair, probably with some of the students, fought with pis- 
tols charged with ball, and after two shots were carried off 
the ground unreconciled by their seconds. 

It is said that seventy-five thousand florins are offered to a 
chemist in Berlin, by the Temperance Society, not to divulge 
a mode he had discovered of distilling brandy from common 
herbs. 

There is not a more disgusting object in the world than an 
|ignorant person, in the possession of wealth, and making use 
of his golden influence to oppress the poor, who are in every 
way his superiors. 

The New Yorker states that great quantities of counterfeit 
five franc pieces, Mexican dollars, and American halves, 
‘are in circulation. The counterfeits are darker than the 
|genuine coins. 
| The late Mr. Maelzel’s effects were sold at auction in 
'Philadelphia. The Chess Player sold for $400 —the Trum- 
peter for $675 —the Rope Dancers for $225 —the Confla- 
gration of Moscow for $900. 

It is estimated in the Prussian State Gazette, that the 
political exiles dispersed throughout the four governments 
of Siberia, are nearly 100,000! all victims of despotism! 

The French Navy, to be kept in active service this year, 
are 8 ships of the line, 12 frigates, 26 corvettes or sloops, 
and 24 brigs and schooners. Their crews amount to 20,317. 

A factory bearing the delightful cognomen of Skunkamug, 
was recently destroyed by fire somewhere west of us. It 
ought to be burnt for its name. 

The total value of gold taken from all the mines in the 
United States for the last ten years, is said to be thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. 

There was a dreadful storm in the neighborhood of Smyr- 
na, July 27th. No less than 130 shipwrecked seamen had 
been found on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

The noise of the English cannonry when they landed in 
Egypt, was reported to have been distinctly heard 130 miles 
on the sea. 

Fifty years ago there were but sixty-four white inhabitants 
in the State of Ohio, now there are more than one million. 

They consume seventy gallons of milk every day in sum- 
mer at the Astor House, New York. 

Among the curiosities exhibited at the New York fair, 
was a cradle made in the year 1641. 

A six volume edition of Spark’s Life of Washington, is 
about to be published at Paris, edited by Mr. Lusot. 

The Giant’s Causeway is an assemblage of basaltic or 
volcanic columns a full mile in extent. 

Lord Bacon said, the four pillars of State are religion, 
counsel, justice and treasure. ; 

A retention of oxygen from the sight renders plants white ; 
and an excess of it produces the same effect. 

Thirteen new statues of distinguished Frenchmen have 
been placed in the Hotel de Ville at Paris. 

Only one female is among 425 convicts in the Penitentiary 
of Ohio, and she is a colored woman. 

Sugar is well known to consist of 51 parts of oxygen, 42 
of carbon, and 7 of hydrogen. 

The widow of Dulong, the chemist, deceased, had her 
pension raised by Louis Phillippe to 2000 francs. 

The-value of furs and skins shipped from St. Louis during 
the past year is something near $400,000. 

The past summer, so delightful with us, in England was 
cold and rainy, much to the injury of the crops. 

The memoirs of Lafayette by his family, published in 
three large octavo volumes in Paris, are completed. 

There is a man in Spain who is the proprietor of five 
thousand beehives, and bees to match ! 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our respected correspondents whose favors have not appeared, are re- 
quested to exercise a little patience with us. We deem ourselves 
fortunate, thus early in our editorial career, to be enabled to choose 
from the abundance of their contributions ; and yet it is unpleasant 
to our feelings to be obliged to repay the kindness of our friends by a 
delay which may appear like neglect. Melville, The City Belle, 
The Farewell, The Sabbath Hymn, and other articles, will appear in our 
next. Some others are under consideration. 

Our readers are also-informed that our next number will contain the 
commencement of a series of articles descriptive of scenes and inci- 
dents in France, from the pen of a popular writer. 





WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1833: 








Conpition or Women IN France. — A new work has made 
its appearance in France, on the subject of the Education of 
Mothers of Families, by M. Aime Martin, some extracts from 
which, copied into the Journal des Debats, give a melancholy 
picture of the condition of society in most of the more retired 
portions of France and of Europe generally. Bad as we 
knew the condition of woman to be, and consequently the 
morals and manners of the community, in many parts of the 
old countries, we had but a faint idea of the reality. The 
worst representations of Catlin, of the degradation and abuse 
of the women among the savage.tribes of the West, do not 
equal what is here presented as a common thing in refined, 
enlightened, scientific, polished Fran 

We are well assured, that in : is woman so 
highly respected, so carefully protected, or so well educated 
as a general thing, as in our own happy country. May she, 
by her virtues, ever preserve the exalted station and the re- 
spectful affection she now 7. 

The Journal des DebatsAays, M. Martin “is the first 
perhaps, among our moralists, who has shown the deplorable 
situation of women in the country, and called the attention 
of Government to the painful pictures which are all round 
us, and where we are unwilling to see. The two chapters 
he has published on the subject have struck us as remarkable. 
One of them is entitled ‘The Civilization of the Rural Dis- 
tricts by Women.’ We shall make quotations from this 
chapter. 

“The great misfortune of our villages is the degradation 
of women by the labors which belong to men. In their early 
infancy, they drive the flocks and gather the harvest. — 
While young girls, an instinct of coquetry and the foresight 
of their mothers, banish them from the ruder fatigues of 
agriculture ; but, as soon as they are married, every thing 
is changed ; they abandon the house, and follow their hus: 
bands into the fields. You see them bent to the earth like 
machinery, or loaded with enormous burdens, like beasts. 
There are countries in France (I do not mean Africa) where 
they are attached to the plough, like the ox and the ass. 
Then their skin becomes wrinkled, their features become 
masculine, and they fall into a premature decrepitude, more 
hideous than that of old age. But, while they are perform. 
ing the labor of the womer, (those labors which soften all 
others,) they remain unknown or neglected. Nothing can 
be more dirty and more unhealthy than the interior of a cot- 
tage. Often hens, ducks and hogs dispute the possession of 
its damp soil. The door opens into the mud, and the win- 
dows, when there are any, open upon the dung heap. 

“ Here it is, however, in a mud-hole like that of a savage, 
in the midst of the grunting of animals and their offensive 
exhalations, that, every evening, two human beings, a male 
and female, come to rest themselves from their fatigues. 
Here no one welcomes them; nothing agreeable meets 
their eye; the table is empty and the hearth is cold. And 
here, too, other labors await the woman ; and before think- 
ing of her husband’s supper and the care of her children, she 
must take care of the stable, and give food to the beasts. 

“What a difference would there be, if, abandoning to man 
_ the rude labors of the earth, and confining her own to the 

interior of the house, the woman, by her graceful foresight, 
had prepared every thing for the hour of return. The flames 
would shine upon the hearth ; on the table, polished by her. 
hand, would smoke the nutritious soup, and the high pyra- 
mids of chestnuts or potatoes, bursting invitingly from their 
skins. The good housewife would then never be seen by 
her husband but in the midst of abundance, and surrounded 
by the smiling flock of her children. Thus a genteel ang 
easy life would become the life of a villager. But nothing 




















































gives him the idea of such happiness ; he is ignorant of com- 
fort, the charms of caresses, and even. the power of love. 
His children tremble before him ; his wife dreads the vigor 
of his arm. The adversary, and not the protector of these 
feeble beings, he knows no law but force. The last reason 
of the peasant, in his cabin as well as the fields, is generally 
the weight of his fist. 

“Tf we are asked for examples, we will cite whole prov+ 
inces, the richest as well as the poorest of France. Perigord, 
where the women grovel in a state.of dirt and degradation, 
which reacts upon the whole family ; — Picardy and Limou- 
sin, where, repulsed to the last point as an inferior race, 
they serve their husbands at the table without ever placing 
themselves by their sides ;—Crisse, where they are» mere 
machines, beasts of burden and labor ;— Basse Bretagne, 
finally, where the men, women, and children, reduced to an 
almost savage state, pell-mell in thé same mud, eat the same 
black corn in the same manger with their sheep and swine. 
Every where the degradation of the woman is the proof of 
the brutality of the man. And every where the brutaliza- 
tion of the man is the reaction of the degradation of the 
woman. 

“Such is the situation of the peasantry in almost the 
whole of civilized Europe.” 


Tse Berry Srreet Ranvers. — Since the present organ- 
ization of the militia of this Commonwealth, or rather disor- 
ganization, and especially since the late trouble among the 
volunteer companies, a new speciés of force has been called 
into existence, consisting of volunteers, not for a series of 
years, or any specified time, but for the occasion. The first 
parade on this plan was of the Berry Street Rangers, who 
turned out in great numbers. A North End company having 
been raised in the same way, has, we believe, somewhat out- 
done the original one, whereupon, in the true heroic style, the 
old company are going to work to show what they can do; and 
on Thursday next, provided the weather will permit, and the 
guns be fired as a signal, they are to turn out attended by 
both the bands, with a greatly enlarged array, which shall out- 
number and outshine all that they themselves or any others 
have yet done. They will be formed as a regiment, compris- 
ing companies of infantry, artillery, é&c., and after marching 
through the principal streets of the city, and réceiving the 
presentation of a standard, will proceed to Chelsea, where a 
dinner is to be provided. It will no doubt be quite a display. 
We know not precisely what will be the result of these mili- 
tary movements, but it will probably be about as important 
as were the movements of that “ king of France,’ who 


“¢ with forty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill—and then marched down again !*? 





Tue Pustic Garpen. — We shall yet have the flower gar- 
den. The desert lands at the bottom of the Common shall 
no longer be the receptacle of all things vile — coal ashes, 
street dirt, loafers, gamblers, oyster shells and offal. They 
shall be cleansed from their foulness, shall spring forth in 
beauty, be clothed with verdure, and “ blossom as the rose.” 
We were,.in common with others, surprised at the refusal 
of the Mill Dam Corporation to allow the garden to be com- 
menced on the plan proposed; but we do not deem the 
erection of buildings on the lands absolutely necessary, as 
they can be placed so nigh on other selections: and we are 
rejoiced to see the plan adopted to go on with the latter ar- 
rangement. Indeed we think the excellence of the garden 
as a place of resort in summer will be improved by the en- 
tire absence of buildings, which might obstruct the air and 
the prospect, and mar the quiet rural beauty of the place. 
We do not so much need a place for the cultivation of exotics, 
which would be pleasing and instructive only to the select 
few whose leisure and learning would enable them to ap- 
preciate their rarity, (which in most cases constitutes their 
chief excellence) as we do a spacious, airy, fragrant plantation 
of the flowers and shrubs and trees of our own country, 
whose beauty and usefulness could be appreciated by all, 
and in which our citizens of every class could revel in the 
enjoyment of the sweets of nature. Such an establishment 
must tend highly to cultivate and refine the popular taste, 
and infuse a principle of purity and gentleness into the pub- 
lic mind, which would prove of great benefit to the cause of 
public morals: 

We say we are glad the project is going forward. We 
have no doubt it will succeed. 


Water. — The New Yorkers, after talking a long time 
about an aqueduct, have at length goneiefficiently to work. 
They are bringing the waters of the Croton river, which are 
clear, soft and abundant, from a distance of twenty mules 
into the city. In so doing, they are obliged to cress the 
Harlem river, which is as great an obstacle as Charles river 
presents to the contemplated aqueduct here. Four thousand 
men are now at work on theline, and several sections will 
be completed this fall. The work must soon be suspended 
till spring. 

Our own city authorities appear to have gone to sleep 
again on this subject. We have usually had it up annually, 
just before the election, at which times candidates of all par- 
ties have been strenuous cold water men. At present, how- 
ever, so many other influences are at work, that we presume 
the aqueduct question will be lost sight of entirely. There 
are many who have taken such a distaste to cold water, that 
they will have nothing to do with it. 


Antiquities.—Our readers are probably informed that 
Com. Elliott, on his return from the Mediterranean, brought 
home a large quantity of antique relics from the ruins of the 
cities of the Eastern Roman Empire. We learn, by a para- 
graph from the Alexandria Gazette, that he is distributing a 
portion of them to the different Universities and Colleges 
throughout the country. To the University of Virginia he 
has presented a Vase, taken from the channel of Corfu, and 
a piece of a capital of the Teniple of Bacchus, at Tyre, with 
the appropriate devices ; also, a Jug, found entombed in the 
Island of Cerigo, two large Granite Balls, six feet and a half 
in diameter, taken from the channel of the Dardanelles, and 
an Eagle cut by an American artist from a fragment of the 


Tue Lectures of Mr. Buckingham have been well attend- 
Stadium at Alexandria. 


ed during the past week, and have given much pleasure to 
the audience. The fact that the lecturer is describing what 
he has himself seen and examined, gives an interest to the 
subjects not usually secured by those who describe what has 
come second hand to themselves. To 
* Tell the tale as ’twas told to me” 

will never excite so deep attention in an audience as to de- 
scribe the 


Pronunciation. — The alphabet is in commotion, and a 
system of agitation has been commenced, for the purpose of 
restoring the equilibrium of rights. The letters R and W 
have commenced the discussion by sending in their humble 
petition to the editor of the Boston Courier for the interposi- 
tion of his puissance for the correction of the existing abuses. 
Their complaint is that the inhabitants of the Literary and 
Commercial Emporiums impose on each of them severally 
the labors that belong to the other. Thus the Bostonians 
persist in pressing R into the words lam, sam, &c, and pro- 
nouncing them Jawr, sawr, while the New Yorkers as un- 
righteously make W do the work of R in such words as fork, 
calling them fawk, New Yawk, &c. 


* Moving accidents by flood and field,”’ 


in which we have ourselves participated, and the scenes, 
manners and customs we have witnessed with our own eyes. 


Mecuanics’ Farr at Portianp. — The Maine Charitable 
Mechanic Association have held a Fair at Portland during 
the present week, which was very interesting, and creditable 
to the condition of the arts in that State. An address was 
delivered on Wednesday evening before the Association, by 
John Neal. The Sacred Music Society took advantage of 
the Fair to hold a concert and adopt some measures for the 
advance of musical attainments in the State. Maine has 
made rapid advances in wealth, population and productive- 
hess within a few years, and we see no reason why she 
should not now advance as swiftly in knowledge and power. 
Her present course in both is onward. May Heaven speed 
her. 





Canapa.— The recent advices from England having 
brought intelligence that the ministry have “been compelled 
to disavow certain acts of Lord Durham, relating to the 
punishment of persons implicated in the late disturbances, 
that nobleman has publicly announced his intention of re- 
signing the government of the Canadas and returning imme- 
diately to England: From what we have seen of his ad- 
ministration we should suppose this an unfortunate step for 
the peace of the provinces, as it will tend to retard the paci- 
fication which he appeared well qualified to effect. 
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TEU BANIKS OlF TIDE BILUIE MOSIELILE. 


A BALLAD--WORDS BY EB. FITZ BALL, EBSQ., MUSIC BY C. H. RODWEHELL. 
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When the glow-worm gilds the elfin flow’r That clings round the ruin’d shrine, Where first wemet, where first we lov’d, And I con - fess’d me 
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thine ; Tis there I’ll fly to meet thee still At sound of Ves-per bell, Im the star - ry light ofa sum-mer night,In the star - ry light of a 
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If the cares of life should shade thy brow, In the starry light of a summer night, 
Yes, yes, in our native bow’rs In the starry light of a summer night 
My lute and heart might best accord On the banks of the blue Moselle, 
To tell of happier hours; On the banks of the blue Moselle; 
Yes, there I’ll sooth thy griefs to rest, In the Starry light of a summer night 


Each sigh of sorrow quell. On the banks of the blue Moselle. 





